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Socrates and Plato. J. A. Stewart. Mind, N. S., XXVI, 104, pp. 393-407. 
This article is based on the last part of Professor Burnet's book, Thales to 
Plato, and considers the question, " How is Platonism likely to be affected in 
the near future, especially through the influence of his junior readers, by 
Professor Burnet's treatment of the Doctrine of Plato in his book?" 'The 
Doctrine of Plato' is in part a contribution to science and scientific method, 
and in part a prophetic message; 'Platonism' refers more especially to the 
prophetic message out of which the 'Doctrine of Plato' came. Does Pro- 
fessor Burnet's book give a timely new interpretation of this message of Plato, 
which will prove helpful and beneficial as a source of refreshment and in- 
spiration in this time of crisis? I. The first reading of Professor Burnet's 
book gives one the impression that he has lost the unifying, creative genius 
of Plato in the wealth of his portrayal of the environmental factors which 
explain Plato and his doctrines: that he has explained Plato too thoroughly 
*n terms of his times. Professor Burnet's book may thus be a masterpiece, 
but only a half book, which, by way of supplementation, calls for a synthetic 
account of Plato as a personality who drew together the influences analyzed 
out of his times. II. A second reading confirms the first impression that the 
junior reader might infer from the circumstantiality of the environment sup- 
plied by the book, an abstract, impersonal Plato, the only Plato possible under 
those circumstances. III. This would be a subjective account of Plato, be- 
cause it leaves out something essential. It will be admitted that Professor 
Burnet is the one man, perhaps, who knows most accurately what Plato said, 
but in writing this book his main interest was to do other things than notice 
the evidence that might be used to make a psychological diagnosis of Plato's 
mind for the purpose of revealing to us his personality. IV. A psychological 
diagnosis of Plato's character, as supplementary to Professor Burnet's book, 
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might clear up the following points: (i) The meaning and nature of Plato 
as a dramatist would be explained. When at his best, Plato thinks and 
writes in terms of characters, the Dramatis Persona: Socrates was such a 
character. In writing about Socrates, Plato is giving us his own thought in 
dramatic form, and not the thought of Socrates himself. (2) Recent re- 
searches, based on material found in Plato's dialogues, have thrown much 
light on the historical Socrates, but Professor Burnet's book may lead the 
junior reader to confuse the two philosophers. It must not be imagined that 
Plato's early dialogues are the work of a Boswell, piously fulfilling the duty of 
^forming the world about the theories of Socrates. (3) Professor Burnet's 
researches, so successful in portraying the historical Socrates, may lead the 
junior reader to think that there were two Platos, one the historian of Socrates, 
the other the head of the Academy. This is an error which will be eliminated, 
it is hoped, by a psychological diagnosis. (4) The Doctrine of the Good, 
developed by Plato in his early dialogues, is the very keystone of his whole 
system. The junior reader may be led to suppose that this doctrine is really 
Socratic, and that Plato's peculiar contribution is the theory of Ideal Numbers. 
Further, the Constitution of the State, developed in the Republic, must be 
recognized as Platonic, although a different view is given in the Laws, where 
Socrates is not mentioned. (5) Professor Burnet's statement that the mysti- 
cism found in the dialogues is Socratic, and not the real thought of Plato, 
might also be corrected by a psychological investigation. Plato was one of 
the great mystics. The myths are not external to Plato's philosophy, but his 
literary account of mystic truths. In conclusion, the junior reader may not 
grasp the distinction between Plato as subject of science, and Plato as source of 
inspiration — a distinction necessary for a proper appreciation of Professor 
Burnet's book. 

F. W. A. Miller. 

Plato's Conception of the Cosmos. Hartley B. Alexander. Monist, XXVIII, 

1, pp. 1-24. 

The Pythagoreans were the first to conceive the world as an ordered whole, 
They discovered certain numerical characteristics of musical and astronomical 
phenomena which led them to the belief that number was the fundamental 
essence of all things. The background of Hellenic thought, like the natural 
thought of mankind everywhere, was pluralistic; the facts of life indicated not 
a consistent and close-locked universal scheme, but a mtlie of whim and pur- 
pose, while the most reasonless of all the powers it recognized, was that which 
it called Necessity. Two conditions, however, led to the view that the world 
is one ordered whole, a Cosmos. The first was the natural tendency of the 
mind toward simplicity, toward economy of thought. The second was the 
division of the universe into Sky and Earth, Day and Night, Summer and 
Winter which naturally symbolize the Intelligible and the Unintelligible. 
Observation of the heavens impressed men with the presence of intelligence 
(Nous) in the world; the Pythagoreans, however, with their number theory, 
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brought order and intelligence into the earthly world of change. These 
mathematical and physical thinkers evolved the notion of a Cosmos, an 
Order, written upon the face of the Chaos. Heraclitus and, far more distinctly, 
Socrates proclaimed this order of nature to be only the outward image and 
reflection of the inner order of reason. For Plato the world of sense in which 
most men dwell is but a shadow world, a symbol obscurely imitating the char- 
acter of the reality which it veils. Heraclitus and Cratylus taught that 
everything flows, but, for Plato, this made knowledge impossible. His 'world 
of Ideas,' as it is called, is in fact but the assertion that our speech is significant, 
and that this significance is what we mean by reality. Plato's idealism is 
simply a sane and unconquerable conviction that there is a realm of truth, and 
his whole philosophy is an effort to find out this truth. Plato's myths deal 
with the realm of becoming rather than with that of eternal being, with the 
realm of science rather than with that of metaphysics, and were simply an 
attempt to avoid scientific dogmatism. Aristotle saw in Socrates only the 
inventor of inductive arguments and universal definitions, but Plato saw in 
him a midwife of souls; he caught what Aristotle missed, the essential spirit- 
uality of Socrates's teaching. It was Plato's faith in the spiritual reality of 
the world-life, which is a faith in the spiritual power of mankind, that keeps 
the edifice of his thought standing amid the rise and decay of competing 
systems. 

W. Curtis Swabey. 

Paul and Plato. E. J. Price. The Hibbert Journal, XVI, 2, pp. 263-282. 

Though Paul was of Jewish descent and a Pharisee by education, he was 
influenced, however indirectly, by Greek culture; for he was in a Greek environ- 
ment while living at Tarsus. Furthermore, he came in contact with the ideas 
of Greek thinkers through using the Greek language and through intercourse 
on his missionary journeys with men knowing something of Greek philosophical 
theories. Hence it is not surprising to find in Paul's writings evidences of 
Stoic and Platonic influence. As the subject of Plato's influence on Paul has 
been so little treated, it may be worth while to note certain correspondences 
between their teachings. (1) For both men, the real world is beyond the 
sensible world. For Plato, the world of particulars is transitory and imper- 
fect; the ideal world, accessible only to the intelligence, is truly real. For 
Paul, things in the visible world are temporal; the unseen things are eternal. 
(2) Christ corresponds to the Platonic Idea of Righteousness. Plato holds 
that the particular has communion with the Idea, which is the cause of, and 
is immanent in the particular. Likewise, Paul holds that he has fellowship 
with Christ, who is in him, inspiring him. (3) Both the efficient and final 
cause of the world is, for Plato, the Idea of Good ; for Paul, Christ. The Idea of 
Good, or Christ, is the source of all things visible and invisible. The goal of 
man and of nature is God, or Good. While both consider the striving for 
perfection of utmost importance, Plato is not so confident of a successful issue 
as Paul. (4) The psychology of Plato is similar to that of Paul. Both hold 
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that there are three divisions of man's nature: reason, soul, and body. Both 
men maintain that there is conflict between the higher and lower natures and 
both, accordingly, sound an ascetic note. But Paul's idea of resurrection in 
Christ has no parallel in Plato's philosophy. (5) For Plato, the general ideas 
are the real; the partial are illusory. This realism of general ideas is reflected 
in Paul's theory of original sin. He conceives of Adam's sin not as individual, 
but as the sin of all flesh, and the death on the cross represents the triumph 
over all sin. (6) Redemption is described by Paul and Plato as the passing 
of the soul into the realm of perfection. Paul, however, can hope for a more 
perfect redemption than can Plato, for the ideal of the former has become 
incarnate. Here, as elsewhere, we have evidence of the difference between a 
philosophy and a religion. Yet in this whole comparison of the two men we 
have observed traces of the influence of Socrates' disciple on Paul. 

Marjoeie S. Harris. 

L'individualisme de la Revolution Francaise et du Code Civil et la structure 
nouvelle de la vie foonomique. G. Morin. Rev. de Met., XXIV, 5, pp. 
517-568. 

Economic life since the French Revolution and the formulation of the Civil 
Code has evolved from absolute individualism to social federalism. Individ- 
ualism had its origin in Grotius' conception of the natural rights of man. 
This conception was further developed by Rousseau in his theory of the social 
contract, and by Adam Smith in his doctrine of laissez-faire. But it was Kant 
who gave us, in his conception of man as an end in himself, the best expression 
of individualism. The first point of departure from individualism in this 
process of evolution was due to the division of labor, which necessitated the 
economic interdependence of individuals. At first, when commerce and manu- 
facture were organized on a small scale, both parties to any transaction or 
'exchange' were on an equal economic footing, and both had equal power in 
laying down the conditions of the exchange. But later, when industry and 
commerce assumed gigantic proportions, the separate individual found himself 
dealing with large powerful corporations. The problem arose of how again to 
establish the equilibrium of powers. Two methods were adopted: first, 
intervention by the government, and, second, union of the separate individuals, 
such as the union of laborers. Thus there arose classes, and the theory 
sprang up that the class struggle is the ideal way of promoting social progress. 
This doctrine, however, emphasized only the differences between the two 
principal contending classes, capital and labor; there is also a harmony be- 
tween them based on the element of production. Hence boards of arbitration 
were formed to promote this harmony. But class antagonism showed itself 
in another direction. Producers found it profitable to combine in order more 
effectively to control prices and the amount of production. This resulted in 
the formation of trusts, and the individual consumer found himself in the 
control of powers much too strong for him. The attempt to remedy this 
inequality gave rise to two prominent characteristics of modern economic 
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organization: government regulation of private enterprises, and government 
ownership of public utilities. Theoretically, government ownership should 
have certain advantages: it should do away w'th the exorbitant profits de- 
manded by private investors, and should result in the production of a better 
quality of goods. Practically, however, the results have not been so advan- 
tageous, because of illicit exploitation by state officials, and because of the 
lack of incentive to initiative and the absence of the feeling of responsibility 
on the part of government employees. These conditions are being remedied 
by changing somewhat the method of government control. Government 
ownership of public utilities is becoming more and more decentralized, and 
this is increasing individual efficiency and responsibility; and the administra- 
tion of certain public utilities is being put into the hands of private concerns 
subject to government regulation. The trend is obviously toward a complete 
national organization of production. From this it is only another step to a 
'society of nations' such as President Wilson has outlined, in which the equal 
rights of all nations shall be firmly established. Though economic life has 
thus gone through a marked change, the legal and judicial technique with 
regard to it has remained untouched. A reformation is necessary, especially 
in the application of the theory of contract. The only formula in the Civil 
Code for the relations between men is the 'contract.' The contract, however, 
presupposes equality in both parties to the transaction, and, as we have seen, 
under present economic organization this equality is destroyed. Hence for 
contract should be substituted regulation by a single power appointed to 
promote the public interest. Also in the organization of economic groups, 
syndicates, and federations the theory of contract can no longer serve, for 
these groups are dynamic organisms, and, like biological organisms, they imply 
progressive change and controlling purposes. Contract, however, is static, 
presupposing static relations between the members of the groups. Hence 
contract should be displaced by the rule of the majority which is plastic and 
will always express the will and purpose of the organism. Individualism was 
based upon the idea of the absolute isolation of human beings and ignored the 
coexistence of human beings in space and time. This coexistence results in a 
plurality of individuals, of groups, and of nations, which, in turn, give rise to 
the limitation of each by the rights of the other. This demands sacrifice, and 
sacrifice is the essence of all true society. 

Julius Cohen. 

Individuality. C. A. Mercier. Mind, N. S., XXVII, 105, pp. 22-39. 

Science, especially biology, is in need of a definition of individuality and 
it is the philosopher's task to furnish the definition. Physical separateness of 
an object from other objects is neither necessary nor sufficient to constitute 
individuality; nor is physical continuity of its parts necessary or sufficient for 
that purpose. Individuality resides not in things themselves, but in the way 
we contemplate them. Whether, for instance, we shall take the United States 
Consular Service, spread as it is all over the earth, as an individual, depends 
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on the way we contemplate it. An individual, then, like a class, is a mental con- 
struct. But that which we shall consider as an individual is something which may 
be contemplated with respect to its external relations as separate from all other 
things, and as unified with respect to its internal composition. With regard 
to the kinds of individuals, we must note that just as individuals are con- 
stituted by the mode of contemplation, so are they classified by the same means. 
Contemplated primarily with regard to internal constitution, the individual 
may be regarded as composed of individuals that are discrete and alike. It is 
then a class. Or it may be regarded as composed of parts that are continuous 
and unlike. It is then a whole. Contemplated primarily with regard to 
external relations, the individual may be regarded as like other things. It is 
then a numerable individual. Or it may be regarded as unlike other things. 
It is then a unique individual. Unique individuals are of two kinds: those 
measurable by amount, as much or little, are called substances, such as gold, 
bread, etc. ; those measurable by degree are called qualities, such as hardness, 
fullness, etc. Qualities are encountered in experience as attributes inhering 
in substances. Classes, wholes, numerable individuals, substances, and qual- 
ities form the main divisions of the kinds of individuals; but these divisions are 
further divided by the author into subdivisions, according to various modes 
of contemplating objects, and according to the practical procedure involved 
in manipulating them. 

Julius Cohen. 

Rousseau and Political Humanitarianism. Hartley Burr Alexander. 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XIV, 22, pp. 589-611. 

Rousseau is the chief exponent of the political idealism which was the 
distinctively humanitarian aspect of the Enlightenment and its main contri- 
bution to human thought and affairs. Rousseau believed in the perfectibility 
of man and had faith in man's power to redress ancient wrongs. He had the 
highest respect for conscience. He was a democrat who stood for the rights 
of man, that is, for the right of man to follow his reason. Invigorated by 
faith in man, in reason, and in conscience, he taught political truth that will 
be helpful to humanity in the present hour. 

Ernest Bridges. 

The Principles of Distributive Justice. Arthur K. Rogers. Int. J. E., 

XXVIII, 2, pp. 143-158. 

The question cons : dered is whether there are any general ethical principles 
that will show how wealth should be distributed. Various suggestions, such 
as the following, are found inadequate: (1) that possession is the foundation 
of property; (2) that equality of distribution is the demand of justice; (3) 
that human needs should be the basis of division; (4) that what a man pro- 
duces by his own labor is rightfully his. The author thinks this last principle 
would be ethically satisfactory if it could be carried out. But, as it stands, 
the doctrine is quite inadequate to modern industrial complications. For 
what we have to-day is not the simple creation of things but a creation of 
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values in inextricable confusion. The theory usually reduces to a feeling that 
reward should be somehow proportional to value created. So attempts are 
made to justify ethically the existing automatic form of distribution, viz., 
the competitive system. But has this rough way of equating reward with 
economic merit any ethical claim upon us? The author concludes that no 
decisive solution of the problem of distributive justice is possible on ethical 
grounds. We are then reduced to the practical problem of inducing the parties 
concerned to cooperate. This is adjustment by expediency, and according 
to human needs and will. There is a rough sort of justice present in (1) the 
feeling that special ability should have some special return and recognition; 
(2) the demand that all men alike be given the opportunity to attain to a 
genuinely human life. Any future solution of the problem must seek to enlist 
all the available energy of society with the least possible friction; and must 
provide that success depend on real ability, and that all men have an oppor- 
tunity to secure the essential goods of life. 

Marie T. Collins. 

Scope, Method, and Psychology in Economics. H. J. Davenport. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XIV, 23, pp. 617-626. 

Though the economic values be one in ultimate principle with the ethical 
and the aesthetic, the scope of economics would be kept clearer if the economist 
would substitute the term price for the term value wherever the relations of 
goods in the market are to be expressed. And in the study of social activities 
the most effective method of the economist is the examination of the way in 
which human desires and choices actually proceed. This method is both 
psychological and statistical; it includes the inward view of the agent and the 
outward view of the observer. The method assumes that men (1) have desires 
and (2) make choices among the means that are open for the attaining of their 
particular satisfactions. 

Ernest Bridges. 

Berkeley's Logic of Mathematics. G. A. Johnston. Monist, XXVIII, I, 

pp. 25-46. 

Berkeley was keenly interested in mathematics, and has much to say on the 
subject in his Commonplace Book, as well as in his Analyst and more properly 
mathematical works. Berkeley's 'new principle,' i. e., sensationalism, in- 
volved difficulties in regard to mathematics. It implied that lines consist of a 
finite number of points, that surfaces consist of a finite number of lines, and 
that solids consist of a finite number of surfaces. All geometrical figures are 
composed of complexes of points, which were regarded by Berkeley as ultimate 
individualities. These indivisibles are minima sensibilia. Geometry was 
merely an application of the truths of algebra and arithmetic to these minima 
sensibilia. From this it follows in geometry that not all lines can be bisected, 
since some are composed of odd numbers of sensible points; that the incom- 
mensurability of the side and diagonal of a square must be rejected; that (as 
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follows from the last result) the Pythagorean proposition is false. In the 
Analyst Berkeley attacked an illegitimate method used by Newton in the 
calculus, which assumed the existence of infinitely small quantities. Berkeley 
was not an enemy of the infinitesmal calculus. He merely criticized the con- 
ception of infinitely small quantities, which were at that time vaguely con- 
ceived as neither zero nor finite, but as somehow in an intermediate state. 
They were said to be nascent and evanescent quantities, not quite nothing, 
and not quite anything. When Benjamin Robins pointed out that the cal- 
culus did not involve this conception, but could be demonstrated with the 
method of limits, the controversy was abandoned by Berkeley. Berkeley's 
criticism was thus influential in introducing the method of limits, and in abolish- 
ing the conception of infinitely small quantities which had been employed by 
Newton himself. Berkeley's arguments against infinitely small quantities 
were two: first, that the infinitely small cannot be imagined or pictured, and, 
secondly, that the infinitely small is self-contradictory. The first argument is 
simply an insistence on pictorial thought and does not prove its point. The 
second argument, however, is valid. Sometimes the minimum sensible is 
called a nascent quantity, *. e., one which has left 'nothing,' but has not quite 
become 'anything '; at other times, it is called evanescent, *'. e., a quantity which 
is still something but is approaching (though not quite reaching) nothing. 
This conception, Berkeley insists, is ultimately incomprehensible and con- 
tradictory. In this he is right. 

W. Curtis Swabey. 

On the Distinction between Primary and Secondary Qualities. Theodore de 
Laguna. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 5, pp. 1 13-127. 
The distinction between primary and secondary qualities has been greatly 
neglected by English philosophy since Berkeley. For Berkeley, qualities of 
things and the 'ideas' of these qualities are nothing but sensations into which 
things are analyzable. To be perceived is, for him, existence. All qualities 
may be regarded as primary, since no qualities belong to 'things-in-themselves.' 
Berkeley's chief weakness lay in assuming the identity of the qualities of 
sensation with the secondary qualities of things. For him, those uniformities 
in our sensations which we call 'laws of nature' enable us to connect our ideas 
of sensations and regard them as qualities of things. The objections to .this 
are: (1) that even though the permanent thing be a. fiction, it is not to be con- 
founded with a complex of sensations; (2) that, as Mill points out, Berkeley 
was wrong in holding that the laws of nature are uniformities in the order of 
our sensations. Since Berkeley, the distinction between primary and second- 
ary qualities has remained obliterated. The author regards secondary qual- 
ities not as single sensation-qualities but as groups of possibilities of sensation. 
Primary qualities have for him a double significance: (1) as the potentiality 
of the sensations by which the primary qualities themselves are perceived; 
(2) as determining conditions of all sensations. A modification of the ordinary 
terminology is suggested. Instead of distinguishing between lengths, etc., 
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and colors, etc., as primary and secondary qualities, it would be well to recog- 
nize that there is both a primary and secondary quality of length, etc. Per- 
haps we may even recognize primary as well as secondary qualities of red- 
ness, sweetness, etc. 

Marie T. Collins. 

Value and Causality. Wendell T. Bush. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XV, 4, pp. 85-96. 

Values are ultimately intrinsic, inherent, and immediate; and consist in a 
direct, active and non-cognitive experience of valuation, of that which is 
independently esteemed, appreciated or endured. And since they are in- 
herent and intrinsic, they are independent of all causal relations and cannot 
be justified and criticized; consequently they have no objectivity that can be 
conserved, since they depend upon the immediate, which varies from moment 
to moment. The so-called pragmatic evaluations are really an analysis of the 
method by which the cognitive, functioning activity brings about an education 
of the appreciation of the immediately given, the progressive attainment of 
connoisseurship. A study of this cognitive activity is identical not only with 
the pragmatic theory of value but also with the point of view of instrumental- 
ism. And since instrumentalism applies to what has reference to the future, 
it treats the present only as the cause or potentiality of a future consequence. 
It thus tends to equate pragmatic values with causality. Thus the pragmatic 
theory of value is realistic in an empirical and phenomenal sense, although 
interested in human situations, activities and methods. We cannot therefore 
regard pragmatism as adequate for a theory of value; for, apart from being 
really confined to the category of causality, it must refer ultimately to the 
immediately given intrinsic and inherent values. Acts of valuation refer to 
what an Hegelian might call the 'other' of the total context of the experience, 
i. e., to the immediate and non-cognitive aspect of the experience. Instru- 
mentalism is concerned only with the cognitive, functioning evaluation act, 
while the immediately given has the act of valuation in itself. 

Edgar de Laski. 

Analysis of Thinking. W.E.Johnson. Mind. N.S., XXVII, 105, pp. 1-21. 
An analysis of the process of thinking is common to both logic and psy- 
chology; the preliminary treatment of thinking, therefore, should be the same 
for both studies. Thinking involves a thinker, an object, and a connection 
between them. In thinking about a table, for instance, we may think of it 
as brown or as square. Assuming identity in the object of thought, we have 
here difference in the characterization of the object. Our special interest at 
any time determines our different characterizations of the same object. The 
character under which we cognitively determine the object we may call a 
component of our thought. To denote the relation between the thinker and 
the component of thought we shall use the word 'apprehension.' The object 
about which we are thinking, i. e., the object of reference, plus the object of 
apprehension, i. e., the component in our thinking about that object, together 
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form the one object of thought. Some objects of reference, presented prior 
to any constructive process are said to be given. But the given, upon further 
analysis, is found to be equivalent to what can be directly characterized, as 
distinguished from what is not given or is inferentially characterized. An 
object that is given is an occurrence; and an occurrence can be given only as 
an experience. Experiences only are given and directly characterized; i. e., 
experiences are objects of thought characterized by the thinker by means of 
such adjectives as 'painful,' 'loud,' 'hard,' etc. Applying the term substan- 
tive to that which is characterized, and adjective to that which characterizes, 
we may say that a proposition involves the object of reference, or substantive, 
and the object of apprehension, or adjective. The kind of substantive which 
can be characterized not only internally, but also with regard to spatio- 
temporal connections is an existent. Adjective and substantive correspond 
to the terms universal and particular; a universal means an adjective that 
may characterize a particular, and a particular means a substantive that may 
be characterized by a universal. It is obvious that one cannot exist apart from 
the other. Further, adjectives are of two kinds: completed or characterizing 
adjectives, having substantive reference to that which they characterize, and 
relational or incomplete adjectives, lacking substantive reference. The latter 
kind we shall call 'coupling adjectives,' examples of which are: 'liking,' 
'greater than,' 'giving to,' etc., We can thus evolve two kinds of 'ties,' the 
characterizing tie and the coupling tie. The former applies to the junction of 
substantive with adjective; and the latter denotes the coupling of two adjec- 
tives or two substantives. The coupling tie is best illustrated by the mathe - 
matical ratio. Assuming that x is greater than y, we may say that x to y is 
as ' greater than ' to ' less than ' ; ' x to y ' being a substantive couple, and ' greater 
than to less than ' being an adjective couple. 

Julius Cohen. 

Association, Recollection and Memory. J. Laird. Mind, N. S., XXVI, 104, 

pp. 407-428. 

The problems of memory, although always fundamental, have a spe cia 
significance in contemporary philosophy because of the new impetus they have 
received from M. Bergson's work, and because of the attention the new realists 
have given to this subject as a crucial point in their theory. While the more 
characteristic of M. Bergson's contentions are kept in mind, the main attempt 
in this essay is to follow the assumptions of the realists, and to show that their 
position is necessitated by the facts of recollection and association. The 
realist holds that the process of apprehension is not representative in any 
respect, but directly discovers the object as it is. This gives rise to his main 
assumptions: (1) that apprehension does not imply any special community 
between the process of apprehending and the object apprehended; (2) that 
there is no a priori limit to the power of the mind to know objects as they really 
are in themselves. We may begin our justification of these assumptions with 
an analysis of recollection. A recollected event is one that can be re-appre- 
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hended at any time in all its uniqueness as an event in the past: one on which, 
as regards apprehension, the lapse of time has no essential effect. This is the 
naive view of the plain man, in opposition to which certain philosophers 
(James Mill, Dr. Ward, William James) maintain that recollection is a present 
event consisting of an image, a facsimile, a revived copy, which is believed by 
the subject to represent adequately a past event : recollection is mere knowl- 
edge about. The realist, supporting the plain man's view, holds that in 
recollection the same object is apprehended as was apprehended in the original 
experience; that the images in such apprehension are not something which 
exist only at the time of recollecting, but are the past events themselves, now 
re-apprehended. Any other view, he holds, reduces us to the theory that 
knowledge consists in mental states alone, that in recollecting we do not know 
the past itself, but only our own ideas; but more important still, if the process 
of apprehension is entirely in the present, it is difficult to see how it could relate 
to an object entirely in the past. The realist's view is, therefore, necessitated 
by the facts. An objection may be raised that the existence of 'free images' 
disproves the realist's contention. It is true that 'free images' are voluntary; 
but that we know the past at will does not prove that we know only our own 
images. Another objection is that images have quite a different kind of reality 
from that of past events. Even if this is true, it does not disprove the conten- 
tion that the image and the original experience are essentially the same. But as 
a matter of fact there are no differences of reality between percepts and images. 
Differences of intensity, of fullness of detail, and of steadiness are merely 
accidental variations. Furthermore, percepts themselves are partly past 
events; they involve a sensible duration. This leads to the question of time 
and temporal apprehension, which many psychologists assert is a subjective, 
conventional aspect of recollection, not an objective character of it. The 
specious present does involve an act of attention which is of sensible duration, 
but every specious present is also a specious past, and a specious future as well, 
so that there is an element of recollection in every temporal apprehension. 
In summarizing our analysis of recollection, three points may be noted: first, 
direct apprehension of the past is not only possible, but actually takes place 
in every apprehension of time; second, apprehension cannot be mere knowledge 
about. We could not know that our images represented the past unless we 
knew the past to compare them with. Third, an event has always the same 
place in the order of earlier and later whenever we happen to contemplate it. 
This same general position may be justified by an analysis of association. 
Association is always redintegration, and necessarily implies some previous 
integration, and a resemblance between something in the present and the idea 
redintegrated. The result of association is always the reappearance of some- 
thing in the past, and although this result is not always recognized as past, 
association is very closely related to recollection and memory — a fact the details 
of which are often left by writers on psychology to the inference of the reader. 
Both memory and association are conserving agents. While both imply 
retentiveness, neither is merely retentive. Further, the objects of association 
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do not differ essentially from the objects of memory, although we associate 
ideas without knowing that there has been a previous conjunction. This 
lack of knowledge that the past is involved is, however, not essential, because 
pastnessis only a felt relation to the subject. Thus James's view that the 
objects of association are things is manifestly correct. How is this recon- 
ciled with the obvious fact that things are not associated at all, but are related 
by quite different laws? The answer is that association is of ideas, when by 
idea is understood anything in so far as it is apprehended. Redintegration is 
not merely reproduction of things in imagery, but actual discovery, review of 
things themselves. M. Bergson's distinction between recollection and habit- 
ual repetition seems at first an objection. But in reality there is only one 
kind of memory — t'he apprehension of something experienced at a previous 
time; mere ability to repeat must not be confused with real memory. In 
conclusion, our analysis of memory implies that there are no limits to the 
power of remembering. Memory is simply the fact that an observed present 
phenomenon is capable of occasioning a re-observation of facts in the past, to 
which it has been conjoined and to which it bears a resemblance. 

F. W. A. Miller. 



